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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapbv Montacus. 


‘Political Pasquinades and Political Cancatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. They supply information as to the person and habits 
eften as to the motves and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”—Croker’s New Wuic Guipr. 
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EASTER OFFERINGS. 

[ft has always been customary at this season of the year to 
present something to the parsons, and the practice has for once 
been adhered to with the strictest propriety. Easter dues for 
the Church have, indeed, been hitherto mercly offerings in the 
shape of money, to which the term dues was always peculiarly 
inappropriate; but this year, the Church, by way of an Easter 
gift, gets what is really its dwe—and, what is still more curious, 


at the hands of the govermment. 





Easter Offerings for the Church. 


| Ii the above caricature, Seymour has furnished a very pithy 
Mustration of what is this year presented for the Easter diges- 
“ou of the Parsons; and the Ministers, by bringing forward 
their offering at this particular period, have shown a wag- 
gishness rather more amusing than considerate. Instead of the 
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usual medley of good things that so many years had been 
devoted as an annual Jonus to the harpies of the Church, the 
Government has chosen this hitherto-grateful season to the 
Parsons, as a fit period at which to introduce to their notice 
that which, instead of increasing their stores, will have the 
effect of diminishing in some degree their enormous worldly 
advantages. At Easter, the rich season of their aunual surfeit, 
they are called on to contemplate the bitter dose of Church 
Reform, that is to purge them in part of that plethoric gross- 
ness which: has been induced by their rapacious hunger for the 
good things of this life, and the peculiar facilitivs they have 
had of obtaining them. ‘The nauseous draft is presented at 
the very season of their festivity, and it cannot be doubted that 
whatever may have formerly been their feelings in this solemn 
season of the year, they will at least on this occasion observe 
the Passion week, with a sorrow at all events siucere,if not the 
effect of sympathy with their great Master’s sufferings. It was 
judicious in the Ministers to give the Church occasion for 
mourning fn reality, at a time when they might, but for the 
well-timed introduction of the Church Reform Bill, been guilty 
of the horrible impiety of a merely fictitious sorrow. Who can 
doubt the woe of a Bishop, when his Easter offerings consist of 
a rod, areduction of income, and an instrument for the abolition 
of pluralities. The whole Bench has long been (like Judas) 
the holder of the bag containing the provisions, and it is now 
high time the strings should be loosened se that part of the 
contents at least may fall to the lot of those that stand most in 
need of them. It is time the Christian Church should be 
brought back in part at least to the principles on which it was 


originally constituted. The founder of our Religion in choosing 
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his Apostles sent them forth as he said “like sheep among 
wolves;” but the matter is now reversed for they who pretend 
to be the Apostles of Christ, seem like “ wolves among sheep” 
to seek only what they may devour. 

We congratulate the heads of the Church on being for once 
at least enabled to observe the solemnity of the present season 
without hypocrisy, for thanks to the Ministers, the promise of 
Church Reform, will not only cause the Bishops to go through 
the ceremony of fasting in outward form, but will also have the 
chastening effect of considerably allaying in reality their right 
reverend, but often most inordinate appetites. 

On the subject of the observance of public fasts by the rich 
and the poor, we beg to refer our readers to No, 14 in our first 
volume, wherein they will find an article on the subject of Fast- 


ing by choice, as coutrasted with Fasting by necessity. 


THE INTERPRETER. 


Holy Hypocrites. 

Sir A. Agnew said he wished to pledge the House to the principle of 
abstaining from all manner of work upon the Sabbath, and that after- 
wards such modifications might be made as the state of society requires.— 
Parliamentary Kepart. 

There is at present a cry redolent of humbug calling for a 
Bill to enforce observance of the Sabbath, a measure, which, 
if brought forward and supported on principle, would deserve 
the support of all those who desire the interest of the lower 
classes of the community. The professed intention of the 
supporters of the Bill alluded to is, to prevent people working 
on the Lord’s day, and it certainly is not to be denied that the 
labouring classes of this country require at Jeast one day’s rest 
out of the seven, which are spent in almost incessant slavery. 
But the religious philanthropists of the House of Commons, 
while they are shocked at the profanation of the Sabbath to a 
certain extent, are yet prepared to admit of some allowauces 
being made for the state of society. They are piously indignant 
at the violation of religious duty which now occurs every sabbath, 
but still they are ready to wink at the breaking of the 4th 
Commandment under certain circumstances connected with the 
state of society! ‘They have a due horror of the enormous 
crime of a poor man being shaved on Sunday morning, when 
such an operation was rendered impossible on the preceding 
day, by his all engrossing labours. ‘They have a pious abhorrence 
of the gross offence of purchasing nuts upon the Sabbath, but 
society may demand some modification of the punctilious 
observance of it. For example, a rich man must have his 
carriage and his servants on that day as well as upon another, 
for it is not consistent with the state of society that he should 
forego even on the Sabbath his customary luxuries. 


A Ministerial admission. 

There bad been some misapprehension on the seore of the office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland taking him out of London, he had no inten- 
tion of quitting it whatever.—Speech of Sir J. llobhouse to the electors 
of Westminster. 

Sir John Hobhouse is somewhat too young a minister to be 
possessed of that cunning finesse, so necessary for the preserva- 
tion of that humbug which is the principal support of govern- 
ment. His avowal above recorded, however respectable for 
its sincerity, is not likely to be relished by his older and more 
experienced colleagues. ‘Though ‘ Secretary for Ireland,” says 
Sir John, “I never mean to quit London,” which naturally 
suggests the question ‘What benefit is Ireland to derive from a 
Secretary with whose presence she is never destined to be 
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hononred.” What would be thought of a physician who 
expressed his determination never to go near his patient, and 
who undertook to prescribe fora person in the most dangerons 
state, without having the remotest intention of personally making 
himself acquainted with the symptoms of the malady. But the 
fact is, that such is the system of government, that actual 
experience of the subject on which a Minister is required to 
legislate, never by any chance forms part of a government’s 
policy. A Secretary for Ireland, under the present system, 
never need go over to the sister country, and for the very best 
of reasons; that the salary attached to his office is paid in 
London at the Treasury. Sir John need certainly never leave 
his Westminster constituency for any ministerial office, for as 
rovernment is now carried on, the members of the Cabinet 
might as well live at Kamschatka as far as any good accrues to 
the country from their residence in England. 

Charles Mathews again. 

Charles Mathews, the comedian, after much importuanity has been 
prevailed upon by his friends to exhibit publicly in London his unique 
collection of theatrical portraits of ail the distinguished actors and 
actresses from an early period until now, painted by the most celebrated 
artists of the period in which the actors flourished.—Globe. 

There is as much fuss about Charles Mathews, as there is 
about his Majesty himself, for both puppets are continually 
being made the subject of newspaper paragraphs. Who eares 
whether Mathews’ determination to speculate in exhibiting his 
pictures, may be the result of his own will, or the effect of con- 
stant importunity. {ft can be a matter of no moment whether 
Charles Wathews is so stupidly irresolute in his private condnet 
as to be a mere machine in the hands of his private friends, who 
can make him commit any act they please whenever they may 
think proper to exert their influence, ‘‘ Prevatled on to exhibit 
his pictures!!” What an ass is this amusing comedian made to 
appear by the zeal of injudicious puffers. His friends have 
taken vast trouble to importune him on a point, where if he has 
hitherto displayed an obstinate objection to exhibit, he ean 
only have effected his own individual interest. We wonder he 
condescends to draw the profits of the Adelphi Theatre, with- 
out being solicited to perform so unworthy an office! ! 


ENGLISH MELODIES, No. 35. 


-_-— 


Notwithstanding the length of time that has now elapsed 
since the breaking up of the ‘Tory Administration, there js 
scarcely a member of it, who does not still look back with a 
feeling of the most melancholy regret to the days when he once 
fingered the public money within the walls of the Treasury. 
On Sir Robert Peel the effect that has been produced is as 
vivid as it seemed the first hour after his resignation, and the 
unhappy baronet is often heard to give vent to his sensations, 
after the debate of the night, in the following exquisitely touch- 
ing stanzas :-— ° 

Arr.—Oh no we never mention her. 
Oh no we never finger it, 
Its name we never say, 
My fingers are forbid to grasp 
The once familiar pay, 
From Bill to Bill they burry me, 
To banish my regret, 
And when they win a speech from me, 
They think that I forget. 


They bid me seek by change of note 
The place where rivals be, 

But were I e’en to turn a Whig, 
There’d be no place for me. 

Tis true that I no more behold 
The council where we met, 

I do not see the Treasury, 
But bow can I forget? 
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They tell me Lyndhurst’s happy now, 
The gayest of the gay, 

They hint that he forgets, but pshaw ! 
I heed not what they say. 

Perhaps th’ Exchequer brings him in 
A pretty penny yet, 

But if he grasp’d as I have grasp’d, 
He never can forget. 


Stanzas to Sir 4. Agnew. 

The introduction of a bill by Sir Andrew Agnew, ee 
under the plea of enforcing the observance of the S: abbath, i 
calculated to withhold on that day thesupply of their neces sites 
from the poor, without curtailing the rich of any of their 

luxuries, is one of the grossest pieces of senatorial humbug that 

we can remember for a very long period. He wishes nothing 
to be done on the Lord’s day, but such work as may be 
necessary for the existing state of society. Splendid dinners 
may still be cooked and eaten in mansions, but necessary food 
may not be procured at an Eating House. Private carriages 
may throng the roads as usual, but there are to be no public 
couveyances tolerated on the § Sabbath. In fact the alteration 
is to affect only the poorer classes, while the same licence that 
hitherto has existed is still to be permitted to society. ‘The 
poet thus shows the absurdity of the measure in the shape of 


A REMONSTRANCE, 
Sir Andrew Agnew do you think, 
That on a Sunday ’tis discreet 
The poor should neither eat nor drink ? 
That food on that day is not meet 7” 
That private carriages may go 
Without the smallest fear of evil, 
While stages on that day must throw 
All whum they carry to the decil ¢ 


That one who cooks the poor man’s mea! 
On Sunday is proclaimed a sinner | 
While slaves of wealth may make appeal 
They dressed or served a rich mau’s dinner ? 
In fact that all things for the great 
May still be doue without impicty, 
While punishment the poor will wait, 
Because they’re nothing to suciely 
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BREVITIES. 


‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.”’—Shakspeare. 


Over a Fish-ous. 
A petition in favour of Church Reform has been presented 
| irom Males. We wonder, considering the propeusities of the 
parsons, that the Whales are vot joined in their prayer by all 
the other fishes, 
Epigrams for Good Friday. 
(On the Ministers’ inability to observe the Fast. 


ee 


The Whigs of all respect bereaved, 
Their popularity all past, 

Can ne’er with characters retrieved, 
Be in their places now made fast. 


(On the Duke of Gloucester’s similar incapacity.) 


Gloucester, as every one must know, 
For such an idiot is cast, 
And is by nature made so slow, 
That nought on earth can make him fast. 
Short and Sweet. 

The grocers declare that the Pailiament has been rather 
precipitate in passing the Sugar duties bill. Butitisa subject 
on which it might be expec ted all legislation would be carried 
into effect toot sweet (tout de suite.) 
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A pious Minister. 

If it be’ true that the heads of the country should set reli- 
Sious example to their inferiors, the Earl of Richmond in his 
Observance of one of the commandments is a pattern to the 
Community ; for not ouly on the Sabbath but through the week, 
he takes care as Postmaster General to do no manner of work. 


An Anecdote 
(On the working of the Irish Coercive Bill.) 

“ Meet me by moonlight,” said an Irish swain, 
Unto his mistress, but he sued in vain, 

And of her sudde n coldness asked the reason. 
"Twas this; which much amazed the amorous spark, 
“ We must not think of meeting after dark, 

Because by law, you know ‘twould now be treason,” 


Reasonable Resistance. 

The Tories, it is said, will oppose the Bill for taking the 
duty off soap, on the ground, that as things are at present they 
get quite enough dathering. 

Epigram 
(On the alleged disinterestedness of a certain Prelate.) 
He says “ he don’t think of himself,” 
And I’m to believe him inelined, 
For by the confession, the elf 
Admits that he’s out of his mind! 
Rather Notable. 

The ‘Tories declare that the language spoken at popular 
meetings ought to de put down, ‘There are many things said 
at these assemblies that the legislature would do well not only 
te put down but to remember afterwards, 

Epigram 
(On the Introduction of the Irish Church Reform.) 
When ’gainst the Bill for Church Reform, 
The irritated Bishops speak, 
They tell us plainly by the storm, 
The present must be Passion week. 
Epigram. 
‘On the report that the income of acertain Law Lord is mortgaged, so 
as tu Jeave him none to receive, while he yet Jives in splendour.) 
Some folks w7thin their income live, 
And get much praise about it, 
‘To him what honour shall we give 
Who lives in style without it ¢ 
Epigram. 
(On the term noblesse, which is often applied to our English Aristocraey.) 
Our noblemen we must confess, 
Are call’d by name their use expressing, 
For while we say they are nodlesse, 
Their conduct proves they are no blessing ! 
An Argument. 
Says Philpotts, ‘* Why the Bishops are 
By nature meant the soi to share, 
Ill quickly make you understand ; 
For can we not deduce with ease 
That nature has designed the seas 
expressly to divide the land,” 
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THEATRICAES. 





_—_—_—_ 


The present being Passion week all the theatres are closed, 
and we can therefore only recur to what has been done, or is 
about to be achieved by the various managers. Of Polhill we 
have long since given up all hope—the best week of his season 
is decidedly the present, for as nothing is doing in his house no 
money can be coming fiom his pocket. It is indeed good Fri- 
day to him when the theatre is closed, and we hope he may 
relish his cross Buns for breakfast, better than he likes his 
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perpetual contact with that most ill tempered of Bunns his | 


hectoring and velvet-breeches wearing stage manager. 

At Covent Garden we have expectations of anamusing Easter 
piece, for Farley is inexhaustible as an inventor of absurdity, 
and an adapter of fairy impossibilities to dramatic purposes. 

Mr. Arnold opens at the Adelphi with his strong and popular 
company, to which various additions will probably be made in 
the course of the season, and at all events such is the talent 
and such the consumate skill with which it is directed that the 
English Opera company is sure to render any house where it is 
engaged the most pleasant place of amusement in the metropo- 
lis. 

Morris opens with part of the Adelphi company, which must 
essentially change the nature of the performances at the Hay- 
market. He can not play five act comedies with the persons 
he has engaged, and therefore (except when Buckstone favours 
us with one of his lively dagatelles) we must submit to heavy 
melodrames. However we will not prejudge him this season, 
Since any variation from his last year’s system must be hailed 
ae a very considerable improvement. 

The Astley gang will commence its horrors over the water 
also on Easter Monday, and that great gun Cartlitch will of 
course exercise his iron lungs for the delight of those lovers of 
the drama who prefer quadrupedal to two legged genius. We 
certainly shall not venture yet into this region of brutality and 
beastiality, for we remember that having in the early part of 
last season with illjudged rashness entered the walls of this 
formidable place, our pockets were rifled, and we were also 
personally insulted by the frightful ejaculations of the pit and 
the galleries. The state of rabid fury on the part of the 
audience was excited by the simple incident of our making use 
of an opera glass, an optical luxury which being the produce of 
science, was scouted as an insulting introduction by the wretched 
and ignorant barbarians into whose propinguity we had so in- 
judiciously trusted ourselves, Not being at the time of writing 
this, in London, we have no opportunity of knowing what 
dramatic butchery is in contemplation for the ensuing season, 
and we therefore cannot anticipate the exact nature of the 
horrors of the campaign that is about to be undertaken by the 
Astley’s company. 

The Olympic has closed after a season not quite so prosperous 
a8 the two that have preceded, but Madame Vestris still con- 
trived to reap a tolerably abundant harvest, from her very 
amiable reputation, Her personal attractions are however 
rapidly declining, and as she has been content to trust to them 
more than to any other resource, the Olympic may soon be in 
wat of another manager, 

The City has been a snecessful speculation during the last 
season; the Surrey has been a failure, and by the secession of 
Miss Vincent it has lost almost the only attractive member of 
its shamefully degenerated company. Mr. Osbaldiston cannot 
hope that people will go to see a species of assasination de deux 
by the horrible alternation of murder between himself and one 
Mir. Rumball, who impiously assume in turns the various prin- 
@ipal characters of Shakspeare. The theatre having been 
hallowed by the acting of Elliston, always will possess an in- 
terest for us, and we therefore mean to effect either a change 
in the system, or else an absolute alteration of the actual 
management. 

We are happy to say that the maniacs of Windmill-street 
have been so agitated by our terrific criticism of last week, that 
they have fled in horrible confusion from the scene of their de- 
gradation, which is released of the gang that had before ine 
fested it. The poor creatures therefore, are how loose Oli the 
wide world, and we trust will be able to sneak unnoticed into 
those situations for which nature has intended them. 
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We find from advertisements since writing the above, that 
Captain Polhill having exhausted his strength without effect in 
the early part of the season, is positively compelled to deviate 
from the customary course of bringing out a new piece at 
Easter, he is therefore about to substitute the o!d hackneyed 
opera of Robert the Devil, while he still means to keep up the 
unsuccessful ballet of the Maid of Cashmere, the unwieldy 
Ancellin being the substitute for Duvernay. This pinquid 
little old lady may stamp through the part, but we do not envy 
the audience. At Covent Garden there is to be an attack on 
the present cabinet, through the medium of a spectacle called 
the Quin Grey Woman, while we perceive that a further act 
of insolence is to be perpetrated, by the introduction to the 
boards of Covent Garden theatre, of that miserable nigger, 
whom we found in the provinces imposing on the public by the 
name of the African Rosctus. This wretched upstart is about 
to defile the stage, by a foul butchery of Shakspeare, and 
Othello is actually the part chosen for the sacrilege. Is it 
because nature has supplied the man with a skin that renders 
soot and butter superfluous, is it on the strength of his black- 


ness that he considers himself competent to enact the part of 


the Moor of Venice. We have before jammed this man into 
atoms by the relentless power of our critical battering ram, but 
unless this notice causes the immediate withdrawal of his name 
from the bills, we must again inflict on him such a chastisement 
as must drive him from the stage he has dishonoured, and force 
him to find in the capacity of footman or street-sweeper, that 
level for which his colour appears to have rendered him pecu- 
liarly qualified. 

We have received a letter from the chorus-singers of the 
Opera in which they account for the omission of the chorusses 
in Le Nozze di Figaro, by asserting, that they were refused 
the money that was due to them. We have heard a very dif- 
ferent version of the story, which is, that these gentlemen took 
the opportunity of the opera having commenced for insisting on 
an advance of salary. If this story be true, Mr. Laporte did 
right to resist the imposition, but we vouch for the facts on 
neither side, though we think it fair to state the assertion of 
both parties. The chorusses have hitherto been so bad, that 
their secession on any grounds whatever can be no great loss to 
opera goers, and therefore the strike they made may be for the 
benefit of all parties. It has, at all events, been productive o! 
so much good, at least as the following 

EPIGRAM, 
Indeed, I never saw the like, 
It makes me wonder not a bit, 
‘That they should make so bold a strike, 
Who never yet could make a Ait. 


We have now anew set, of chorus-singers altogether, and we 
trust they will be more efficient thap that screeching troop who 
formerly violated the sanctity of Mozart and Rossini. We 
would suggest they should be better paid than is the usual 
custom with theatrical managers to remunerate this class of 
performers, for on the English stage, however starvation may 
increase the effect of the appearance of a band of silent robbers, 
or mute assassins, hunger and its consequence, flatulence, are 
dreadful enemies of harmony. An empty stomach does not 
serve to sing upon, however much it may help to impart that 
ferocity of aspect, so necessary to the supernumeraries in an 
English melodrama. 
pas BEST BEAVER HATS IN LONDON, 2lIs., 
are sold by JOHN PERRING, the original Lnventer otf Light Hats, weighing 


from 3 to 5 Ouuces, in upwards of 100 different shapes to suit contenr, 35, Sjrand, 
coruer of Cecil Street. No connection whatever, with any other House, or with a 


mab of a similar name. 
N. B. Light Summer Hats, newly tavented, 12s., lis., and I6s. 
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